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The term ‘Weed’ means different things to different people. For example, opinions vary about Acacia 
paradoxa (syn. Acacia armata) also known as Hedge Wattle, Prickly Acacia or Kangaroo Thorn. It is 
a local plant in Bendigo but in Parsons (1981) “Noxious Weeds of Victoria’, it is listed as a weed (not 
a noxious one). The photo shows the plant in bud. Willis (A Handbook to Plants in Victoria) 
mentions that there are putative hybrids between it and A. ausfeldii in the Bendigo-Heathcote district. 
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Editors’ Note 

This issue contains mostly articles on plants, some of which are weeds, some are native plants and 
some are in between. Many native plants can also become weeds in environments different from their 
own. In this context I am thankful to the publisher of ‘Under Control’ for permission to reproduce 
two articles..This very infomative publication, produced by the Keith Turnbull Research Institute, 
deals with local pests and diseases and their management, very often using biological. control. 

I am hoping that the upcoming season will produce a flood of field naturalists-type articles over the 
next few months. Lastly, there are not many jokes in this magazine. One is hidden in this 


Whirrakee, see if you can find it.. 


News from the Bendigo Field Naturalist 
Garden 
Author: Barbara Chmielewska 


The latest news is that the garden area 3 is re- 
mulched and re-planted. The garden working 
group had very successful working bees. Many 
members from the Field Naturalists Club and the 
Bendigo Native Plant Group worked very hard 
to re-mulch and replant the garden. I hope that 
there will be a lot of rain and that the garden will 


look its very best for the ‘Spring in the Bendigo. 


Bush’ Wildflower Show on the 4th and 5th of 
September. The show was a great success last 
year and I hope it will be even better this year. 


Our next working bee will be on the 
22nd of August to prepare the garden for the 
show. Please do come to help with the weeding 
and planting of the garden. 


The following plants were planted during the 
working bees: 


3x Acacia acinacea Gold Dust Wattle 
3x Acacia aspera Rough Wattle 
5x Acacia pycnantha Golden Wattle 
3x Allocasuarina muelleriana _— Slatey She Oak 
3x Einadia nutans Nodding Salt Bush 
3x Bursaria spinosa Sweet Bursaria 
3x Calytrix tetragona | Common Fringe Myrtle 
8x Cassinia arcuata Chinese Scrub 
3x Dampiera lanceolata Grooved Dampiera 
3x Daviesia ulicifolia Gorse Bitter Pea 
6x Eriostemon verrucosus Bendigo Wax 
6x Pimelia humilis Small Rice Flower 
3x Enchylaena tomentosa Ruby Salt Bush 
2x Eucalyptus polybracta Blue Mallee 


2x Eucalyptus viridis ssp. viridis Green Mallee 


3x Grevillea alpina Cat’s Claw 
3x Hakea decurrens ssp. physocarpa 

Bushy Needlewood 
2x Leptospermum myrsinoides Heath Tea Tree 
3x Lomandra filiformis Wattle Mat Rush 
2x Melaleuca decussata Totem Poles 
2x Melaleuca uncinata’ Broom Honey Myrtle 
2x Melaleuca wilsonii Violet Honey Myrtle 
2x Pultenaea pedunculata 


1x Santalum acuminatum Sweet Quandong 
3x Calocephalus citreus Lemon Beauty Heads 
3x Pycnosorus chrysanthus 


Golden Billy Buttons 
Other replacement plants: 
3x Acacia genistifolia Spreading Wattle 
3x Eucalyptus viridis Green Mallee 
1x Allocasuarina muelleriana _—_ Slatey She Oak 
2x Melaleuca wilsonii Violet Honey Myrtle 
2x Hakea decurrens Bushy Needlewood 


Area 3 

2x Bursaria spinosa Sweet Bursaria 
6x Erynglum ovinum Blue Devil 
2x Acacia flexifolia Bent Leaf Wattle 
3x Brachyscome dentata 

3x Olearia teretifolia Cypress Daisy Bush 
3x Daviesia ulicifolia Gorse Bitter Pea 
2x Olearia decurrens Clammy Daisy Bush 


2 trays of mixed daisies including: 
Brachyscome dentata 23 cells 
Brachyscome cardiocarpa 24 cells 
Bracteantha viscosa Sticky Everlasting 24 cells 
Chrysocephalum semipapposum 

Clustered Everlasting 24 cells 


3.5 trays of mixed grasses including: 
Danthonia eriantha Hill Wallaby Grass 21 cells 
Danthonia pilosa Velvet Wallaby Grass 27 cells 
Austrostipa elegantissima 
Feather Spear Grass 12 cells 
Austrostipa mollis Soft Spear Grass 30 cells 
Poa sieberiana Fine-leaf Tussock Grass 12 cells 
Joycea pallida 
Red-anther Wallaby Grass 20 cells 
Danthonia carphoides 
Short Wallaby Grass 21 cells 


WILDFLOWER SHOW TO Bé | 
OPENED BY LOCAL GARDENING 
EDITOR / RADIO PRESENTER: 


ROSEMARY DAVIES 
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Platypus - Something OLD and 
Something NEW 

Author: W. N. Holsworth 

Prepared for the Mammal Study Group, July 


1999 


Two Items of OLD Information 


Two hundred years ago, Governor Hunter, in 
1798, sent the dried skin and a drawing of a 
strange animal from New South Wales to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The European scientist 
were sceptical and some considered it a clever 
hoax. However, careful study of the skin, and 
subsequent specimens, convinced them that it 
Was a genuine new type of mammal. In 1799, 
the platypus was first described by G. Shaw and 
named in the scientific record. Shaw named the 
strange animal Platypus anatinus but "Platypus" 
was not available having been used for a genus 
of beetles. In 1800 a German anatomist received 
a skin from Sir Joseph Banks and described the 
animal as Ornithorhynchus paradoxus. Since 
"anatinus" was used first we now use 
Ornithorhyncus anatinus (Shaw, 1799) as the 
correct scientific name and "platypus" remains 
the vernacular. 


The fossil record is also very interesting. The 
oldest fossil record is an opalized jaw from 
Lightning Ridge in a deposit that might be over 
100 millions years old. The next oldest fossil 
(62 myo) is a platypus tooth from Argentina 
indicating that platypus ancestors were 
Gondwana animals. At Riversleigh in 
Queensland a whole platypus-like skull has been 
discovered dating back to about 15 million years 
ago. The modern platypus has been in Australia 
for at least 50,000 years and were used as food 
by Tasmanian aboriginal people. 


Well Known General Background 
Information : 

Distribution: Platypus are found in permanent 
rivers and streams on the eastern edge of 
Australia from Cooktown to Tasmania. Their 
South Australian distribution is confined to the 


Murray River from the Victorian border to 
Renmark, and Kangaroo Island where they were 
introduced. 


Habitat: The ideal habitat of the platypus is a 
river or stream with steep earth banks covered 
with native vegetation with roots that hold the 
soil in place and branches that overhang the 
water. The watercourse should have pools, 
stony riffles, logs, and very little sand or silt. 
The pools should not be over 5 metres deep and 
the shallower areas should have aquatic 
vegetation. A diversity of stream habitats is 
essential to provide a diversity of bottom 
dwelling invertebrates as food for the platypus. 
Management of the stream banks should exclude 
livestock if platypus habitat is to be protected. 


Diet: Studies of captive platypus show that 
they require about 20% of the body weight in 
food each day. In the wild their major food items 
are usually the larvae of caddis-flies, mayflies, 
and two-winged flies (Diptera). They also feed 
on freshwater shrimp, horsehair worms, 
stonefly and dragonfly larvae. 


Anatomy: A large male may be 60 cm long 
and weigh 2.5 kg, but the average is more like 
50 cm and 1.7 kg. Females are about 34 cm long 
and weigh 900 g. Platypus, like other mammals 
have hair, produce milk, and have a muscle and 
skeletal system that are more similar to other 
mammals than they are to. birds or reptiles. 
Modern adult platypus have no teeth but teeth are 
present in the very young animals. Their 
nervous, circulatory and digestive systems are 
also mammalian systems. Since they separated 
from other mammalian lines about 150 million 
years ago, some differences are expected. 

Their reproductive system has many unique 


‘features. The urinary tract and reproductive 


system form a common urogenital chamber, and 
in addition, and similar to the marsupials, the 
intestine also empties into the same chamber 
(called the cloaca) before the contents are 
expelled. Consequently the platypus and 
echidnas have only one rear opening, and from 
that feature they have been put in the Order 
Monotremata which means "one opening". 


Physiology: The thick fur coat allows the 
platypus to feed for hours in water near 0°C. 
They are endothermic like other mammals and 
birds but their normal body temperature is about 
32°C. Radio fitted platypus do not hibernate or 
enter a state of torpor but maintain a body 
temperature between 31°C and 33°C. (The 
echidna does hibernate and allows its body 
temperature to drop to 5°C). 

Most platypus are nocturnal, but some are 
diurnal. They are‘active-in the water, on average, 
about 8 hours a day, but may be active over 15 
hours. When feeding they dive for 30 to 60 
seconds and then spend 10 to 20 seconds on the 
surface chewing their food. 


The NEW Information 

Platypus swim with their eyes closed and they 
feed at night in turbid water. So, how do they 
find their food? The skin covering the upper and 
lower "bill" have pores that are sensitive to touch 
- as you might expect. But they also have pores 
that are sensitive to electrical stimuli. These 
electro-receptors glands respond to AC and DC 
signals. Negativity excites the receptor and 
positivity silences it. The signals travel by 
nerves to the brain where they are interpreted 
into a 3 dimensional space. The DC sensitivity 
detects the "bioelectric" potential generated by 
earthworms, mealworms, fish and shrimp, and 
some insect larvae. AC sensitivity is used for 
detecting electromyogenic signals produced by 
moving prey. Receptivity is in the millivolt range 
(e.g. 4mVcm-1) not in the microVcm-1 as in 
amphibians and fish (1 - 100microVcm-1). 


Behavioural experiments show greatest response 
to voltage sources is at right angle to the long 
axis of the bill. Receptors are arranged in bands 
about 1-2 mm wide across the bill - alternating 
with non-receptor bands. They are most 
sensitive to rapidly changing voltages such as 
the signal from a freshwater shrimp flicking its 
tail and producing a 150Hz signal. 
Behaviourally the platypus swings its head from 
side to side to locate the origin of electrical 
stimuli. The signals from the touch receptors 
also go to the same part of the brain and the 
platypus is able to locate by touch organisms that 
do not produce electrical signals. 


Disease: A fungus disease, killing the platypus 
in northern and central Tasmania, has not yet 
been found on the mainland. The fungus, Mycor 
amphibiorum is known to infect frogs and toads 
in Europe and cane toads in Queensland. In the 
platypus it causes severe sores on the skin and 
can penetrate into the bloodstream to infect the 
internal organs. Where the disease occurs in 
Tasmania it infects 36% to 66% of the captured 
animals and in 8% of animals found dead 
(mostly killed by dogs or cars). The most 
commonly affected areas on the body are the 
hindlimbs and tail, with the webbing of the front 
feet, main part of the body, head and bill being . 
less affected. The gross appearance of the 
lesions varies from hairless nodules to ulcers 
and abscesses exuding pus. 


Longevity: Three females in Tom Grant's 
Shoalhaven study area were still alive 16 years 
after being tagged, and one was lactating. In 
captivity one individual lived for 23 years. 
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From the Mailbag 
Author: Elaine Mathison 


Each month the club receives a number of 
newsletters and magazines: some by subscription 
and some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are 
available from the club library. 


RARKKKEK 


NATURE Australia(Aust. Museum) 
Winter 1999 


"Riveting Sex in the Giant Squids" by Mark 
Norman reports on discoveries made when three 
female giant squids were brought in by deep-sea 
trawlers. 


"Raising Boobies" by Miriam Preker reveals that 
the trials of life for a booby chick begin almost 
before it has hatched. 


"Land of the Longtails" by Roger Martin asks 
about the link between long tails and braininess in 
the drier forests of northern Queensland. 


"Home Geckonomics" by Sharon Downes reports 
that a discerning sense of smell is vitally important 
for Leseur's Velvet Gecko. 


a KR KKK KK 
THE VICTORIAN NATURALIST(VFNC) 


e Patchiness of a Floral Resource: Flowering of 
Red Ironbark in a Box-ironbark Forest 

e Effect of a Flood Retarding Basin Culvert on 
movements by Platypus 

- @ Common Dolphin in Port Phillip Bay: a rare 
sighting 

e Jean Galbraith: a tribute 


Volume 116(3) June 1999 


Fire Frequency in a Grassland Reserve 
Thin-skinned Tectonics in Western Victoria 
Australian Sea Lion on Phillip Island 

The Booroolong Frog found in Victoria 


*Field Nats News(VFNC) 


PARKWATCH(VNPA) 
June 1999 


e Enhancing visitor experiences at Heritage 
Sites: overseas examples 

e When is a Park not a Park?: Barmah State 
Park 


e Lessons from the Past: park interpretation. 


RREAKEKKKK 


THE BIRD OBSERVER(BOCA) 
June 1999 


e Off-the-beaten-track Birding: remote areas of 
northern Australia 

e Feeding the Birds: right or wrong 

e White-faced Heron: breeding notes 


July 1999 


Stirling's Crossing, Qld.: for diversity _ 
Birding on the Coorong, Sth. Australia 
Birding in New Zealand 

Kingfishers and Kookaburras: jewels of the 
bush 


RREKKKKK 


Also received recently: 


*Castlemaine Naturalist(CFNC) 


June & July1999 
* Geelong Naturalist(GFNC) 
June & July1999 
*Newsletter (Ballarat FNC) 
June & July1999 
*Sun-Nat (Sunraysia FNC) 
May/June1999 


June & July 1999 
*Environment Victoria News 

* June & July 1999 
* Habitat(ACF) 
June 1999 


kKeAAKKREKK KX 


Memories of the Outdoors 


Ruth and I were very good mates 

We’d venture out beyond our gates 

Into the native bushland 

Which was very close at hand 

To identify the plants by name 

To learn the families from which they came 
“This” was our aim. a 
The wind was sometimes fickle, and the sun very bright 
All the conditions had to be right 

For them to bloom from bud to flower, 
Colours could then be seen from hour to hour. : 


Common names were used at first 

But we developed such a thirst 

For correct identification, 

That we asked help from very kind folk who could give us advice 
By suggesting certain books to peruse, 

And learnt on field excursion how to absorb all the clues. 


Milkmaids and Early Nancys 

Were always there to take our fancy, 
Maidenhair fern and Greenhoods in profusion 
Did nothing to disturb the illusion 

Of the beauty of the bush around us. 

Sun Orchids in shades of yellow, pink and blue, 
Hyacinth, Helmet and Bird Orchids too, 
Brownbeaks, Waxlips, Blue Stars, Hibbertia, 
Appleberry, Epacris, and Goodenia. 


When the building boom intruded 

We began to feel excluded, 

But were thankful in so many ways « 

That we had spent such glorious days so close to home, 
Which convinced us to continue ‘further afield’ to roam.. 


Roberta Malone 
1999 


(Photos by Ian Flecknoe-Brown) 


Weeds and Birds 
Author: Rod Orr 


Tom Burton's interesting series about the weed- 
eating and rock-shifting birdlife on his property 
reminded me of a few earlier thoughts about his 
crop of Wireweed, Polygonum sp., which was 
being used as their food plant. 


Initially I couldn't remember its botanical name and 
I recall that Jane and I discussed its identity when 
Sabine first brought a piece to the Club meeting to 
have it identified. I couldn't remember whether it 
was a Polygonum or a Persicaria. 


Jane reminded me with an early ‘phone call the next 
morning that it was indeed a Polygonum (the 
persicarias and the polygonums were separated out 
some time ago but my memory couldn't come up 
with the known but buried answer in time when 
presented with the plant at the meeting). 


It is probably Polygonum aviculare but there could 
also be some Polygonum arenastrum growing with 
it - they are distinguished by Polygonum arenastrum 
having leaves which are all approximately the same 
length whereas P. aviculare has progressively 
smaller leaves as you travel outwards from the 
- attachment of the prostrate stems to the root stock. 
Polygonum aviculare is considered to be the more 
common and widespread but this might only be 
because of common mis-identifications and, anyway 
most 'normal' people would simply dismiss the 
sprawling mass as 'Wireweed!' and then attempt to 
destroy it without another thought. 


They are both European species introduced into 
Australia but it is nice to see that at least some good 
use is being made of their successful invasion isn't 
it (apart from making Agrochemical companies rich 
through the sale of biocides designed to destroy 
such plants). 


At that same meeting, I had brought in a plant 
sample myself, obtained from Grassy Flat Creek, 
which I hoped that someone would recognise 
because I had not seen it before. 


The plant was identified immediately by Jane as Iris 
foetidissima, Stinking Iris. She has it growing in 
_ her garden and it was familiar to her anyway from 
her earlier life in England where it is quite common. 
I have looked up my references on English and 
European plants and really, there is enough of a 
story about this plant to pass as an excuse for 

short article too. 


It is listed in Culpepper's Herbal (which find to be 
an amazing source of bizarre 'information' about 


English and European plants, as a plant with many 
important herbal uses ranging from curing digestive 
problems, especially constipation (all herbal 
remedies and Koori food plants as well, appear to 
be valued for this function!), to causing abortions. 
Culpepper advised care with its 'use in the home’. 
This answered the question about whether the 
attractive seeds were poisonous - they certainly are! 


When I consulted both Flora of Victoria and Flora 
of Australia (Iridaceae), I was surprised to find that 
they were listed as naturalised only for Tasmania 
and not more widespread - the plants in Grassy Flat 
Creek have obviously escaped notice until now but 
probably this garden escapee also grows as a 
naturalised alien in other.disturbed urban creeks — it 
seems to be well suited for life in Australia, as many 
of the other irids are. 


The bird connection with this plant was also 
interesting. I had been shown where the Stinking 
Iris plants grew by my neighbour who was puzzled 
by the behaviour of a few Ravens who brought the 
bright orange seeds into her garden and dropped 
them into the water in a small pool. She wondered 
where they came from and searched along the creek 
until the plants were found only 50 metres or so 
away from her garden - she also wondered why the 
birds were doing this. 


I don't know what the birds were trying to achieve 
with this behaviour but they would certainly be very 
effective in spreading the plant into new areas 
outside its present range even if they were only 
curious and simply attracted by the colour rather 
than any food value of these bright orange seeds. 


Birds can be great little weed spreaders and are often 
responsible for the surprisingly rapid spread of a 
large number of weed species. It is instructive to 
look under garden plants which birds use as their 
favourite perches - where did all of those Privet, 
Bridal Creeper, Briar Rose, and Cotoneaster 
seedlings come from?»-Some-of the larger seeds 
pose even more of a puzzle - Canary Island Palm, 
Bay & Black Olive seeds must be a digestive: 
problem even for larger birds, but they are spread 
effectively despite their size. 


If we don't re-educate the curious Ravens who are 
attracted by their seeds or remove the few Stinking 
Iris plants from Grassy Flat Creek, then they will 
surely become more widespread as a result of this 
curious link between these birds and this plant. 


"What did the Echidna say when it backed into the 
prickly Hakea?' 

Answer: 'Hello Darling!' 

supplied by Peter Ellis (from an old ‘Bendigo Naturalist’. 


The internal immigrant problem: 
native environmental weeds 
Author: Ian Faithfull 

Keith Turnbull Research Institute 


Reproduced from ‘Under Control’ 
Pest Plant and Animal Management News. KTRI, 
No. 9, May 1999. 


An exotic plant is considered naturalised in Victoria 


when it has spread ‘beyond the possibility of ~ 


extirpation’ — it freely reproduces in 
well-established populations and has done so for at 
least 25 years (Ross 1996). Perhaps 5% of plants 
imported to Australia in the past have become 
‘naturalised and 20 to 40% of these have become 
weeds (Csurhes and Edwards 1998). Likewise, 
many Australian native plant species have been 
imported from one State or region to another, and a 
proportion of these end up becoming weeds, usually 
in natural areas. 
One quarter of the Victorian flora consists of exotic 
species and about half of these are considered 
environmental weeds (Table 1), i.e., they have 
- established self-propagating populations in native 
vegetation outside their natural range. In Victoria, 
over 120 Australian native plant species have been 
recorded as naturalised from cultivated sources and 
about 50 taxa have been identified as environmental 
weeds (Carr et al. 1992). 
Due to human influences, these Australian plants 
have expanded their range since European settlement 
and can now be considered exotic plants outside 
their pre-European distribution. They have invaded 
‘native communities or ecosystems and are causing 
deleterious effects on the natural environment. 
Native species outside their natural geographic range 
- are often devastating environmental weeds, causing 
_ major modification to species richness, abundance 
or ecosystem function, and are as destructive to 
indigenous vegetation communities as invaders from 
other countries (Carr 1993). 


Victorian species naturalised outside their 
natural geographic range 


Before European settlement, sweet pittosporum, 
Pittosporum undulatum, was confined to warm 
temperate rainforest and lowlands forests and 
woodlands from Western Port east through 
Gippsland. It is now widespread in forests and 
coastal scrubs of southern Victoria, largely due to 
dispersal of seed from cultivated sources, mainly by 


introduced blackbirds. The orange-brown seed are 
immersed in a viscid fluid and are very sticky. 
Sweet pittosporum is highly invasive and the leaves 
produce a toxin that inhibits the germination of other 
plants. It hybridises with the native banyalla, P. 
bicolor, and hybrid plants, found in the Dandenong, 
Otway and Strzelecki Ranges are also weedy. 
Heavy shade from dense growth of sweet 
pittosporum can result in a complete loss of forest 
understorey and a 90% reduction in plant species 
diversity (Walsh and Albrecht 1996). Alteration of 
ecosystem functions—sweet pittosporum decreases 
the frequency of fires, thus altering the living 
conditions for all species in the community—is a 
characteristic of serious environmental weeds. 
Sallow wattle, Acacia longifolia var. longifolia, and 
coast wattle A. longifolia var. sophorae, can be 
difficult to distinguish and seem to form intergrades. 
Sallow wattle is indigenous to eastern Victoria and 
possibly the Grampians but is now widespread in 
southern Victoria and appears to be spreading 
rapidly as a garden escape (Carr 1993). Coast wattle 
appears to be invading the hinterland from coastal 
dunes and woodlands (Entwisle et al. 1996). Both 
have hard, persistent, ant-dispersed seeds. They 
form dense stands that shade out understorey 
species. Acacia sophorae smothers the habitat of the 
threatened limestone spider orchid, Caladenia 
calcicola (Adair and Groves 1998). Loss of species 
diversity or species richness is one major result of 
environmental weed invasions. 

Coast teatree, Leptospermum laevigatum, is native 
only along the coast from Anglesea eastwards, but 
has naturalised from garden plantings at numerous © 
coastal sites to the west and in a few inland areas 
(Lyne 1996); spectacularly expanding its range. It 
forms dense monocultures that suppress other 
plants. 


Western Australian species 


Acacia is an exceptionally diverse genus with about 
950 Australian species, about 350 of which occur in 
the south west of Western Australia, providing a 
huge reservoir of possible invasives for the eastern 
Australian coast. One Western Australian species 
that has become a problem is Acacia saligna, now a 
widespread garden and plantation escape in Victoria 
with numerous medium to large populations. 

Bluebell creeper, Sollya heterophylla, is a very 
aggressive twining climber originally from 
southwest Western Australia that has naturalised 
from bird dispersed seed or dumped garden waste 
around Melbourne, on the Mornington Peninsula 


and at Bemm River (Walsh and Albrecht 1996; see 
Under Control No. 3 August 1997), and also at 
many other sites. It has naturalised also in southern 
New South Wales, Tasmania and South Australia 
and can convert large areas to near monocultures. 
Cape wattle, Paraserianthes lophantha, is a 
widespread, fast growing, troublesome small tree 
that has naturalised mainly near the coast from 
Portland to Wilsons Promontory (Entwisle et al. 
1996). The seed is very hard and persistent and will 
continue to germinate long after parent plants have 
' disappeared. 


New South Wales species 


Early black wattle, Acacia decurrens, is similar to 
the widespread local species silver wattle, A. 
dealbata, and black wattle, A. mearnsii, and can be 
confused with some other Victorian indigenous 
species with bipinnate foliage. It can be 
distinguished by the prominent wing-like stem 
ridges and the widely spaced 5-15 mm long 
pinnules (ultimate segments of the phyllodes). Early 
black wattle has been widely planted in Victoria and 
is spreading into bushland in many areas (Entwisle 
et al. 1996). 


Cootamundra wattle, A. baileyana, is native only to - 


the Cootamundra-Wagga area of NSW but has been 
very widely planted in gardens and plantations and 
is now commonly naturalised in woodlands and 
open forests, mainly on poor shallow soils. It 
hybridises with the indigenous silver wattle 
(Entwisle et al. 1996). Mixing of genetic material 
through hybridisation or dilution of subspecific gene 
pools is one of the more difficult problems caused 
by Australian native weeds. 

Willow hakea, Hakea salicifolia, is another nies 
escape. The seed is spread by wind and when the 
hard fruit on dumped garden prunings splits open. It 
has reached densities of 100 plants per square meter 
in the Dandenong Ranges. 

The genus Eucalyptus has about 500 species, and 


many of them are likely to become naturalised. 


outside their native range if the right conditions 
occur. Many are problem plants where they have 
been imported to other areas of the world. The 
spotted gum, £. maculata, occurs naturally in 
Victoria only in the Tara Range near Buchan 
(Entwisle et al. 1996) but has been widely planted 
and has naturalised in some areas. 


What to do about it? 
Any native plant not indigenous to the local area that 
starts to produce abundant seedlings is likely to 


become a problem and should be removed as soon 
as possible. Infestations of Australian native weeds 
should be tackled while they are still small. One 
simple solution in to plant only indigenous species. 
sourced from the local area. If you cannot find a 
plant that suits your need in the local flora, then 
avoid the known problem species. 
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Table 1: Composition of the Victorian Flora 
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13.3 Carr et al. 1992 
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Table 2. Some Australian plants that are environmental weeds in Victoria. 
Risk Rating: V = very serious threat S = serious threat P = potential threat. Source: Carr et al. 1992 


Common Name Botanical Name Origin Risk 
Rating 


_ ||Cootamundra Wattle Acacia baileyana NSW 
Early Black Wattle [Acacia decurens_____[ NSW 
Sallow/Coast Wattle 


Acacia longifolia/sophorae _| Vic.NSW.Qld.Tas. 
Golden Wreath Wattle 
Eucalyptus botryoides Vic. NSW 


| 
Bionzy Haken [Hateaelipica WA | 


n 


Bluebell Creeper Sollya heterophylla 
Thryptomeme calycina 


Grampians Thryptomeme 
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Garden thugs 

Author: Kate Blood 

Keith Turnbull Research Institute 
Environmental Weed Education Coordinator 
CRC for Weed Management Systems 


Reproduced from ‘Under Control’ 
Pest Plant and Animal Management News. KTRL, 
No.9, May 1999. 


The Australian nursery industry is worth $2 billion 
each year. Weeds cost Australia $3-4 billion each 
year, not including environmental costs. Many of 
these invasive plants are “garden escapes”. 
Paterson’s curse for example, was in Australian 
gardens as early as 1843. Florists in Melbourne sold 
it under the name Riverina bluebell. It is now one of 
our worst weeds, costing Australia over $30 million 
per annum. Of course the nursery industry is not the 
sole source of weeds, but nurseries play a very 
important role in educating gardeners and the public 
about what to plant and where to plant it. 
Government and the nursery industry have 
developed a cooperative approach to the problem 
with the help of the Nursery Industry Association of 
Australia (NIAA). A Draft National Strategy for 
Invasive Garden Plants has been developed with the 
focus on education and compliance. It examines 

- how the problem can be overcome in a coordinated 
way. Legislation may only be considered later, if 
necessary, and any agreement between government 
and the NIAA is intended to be voluntary. 


The Draft Strategy (‘Garden Plants Under the 
Spotlight’) was released at the NIAA conference in 
Melbourne in late February. It includes Australia’s 
“worst 100 garden thug list” nominated by weed 
scientists. This shortlist (of a larger list of 700) was 
prepared by Rod Randall of Agriculture Western 
Australia with contributions and comments from a 
number of weed scientists around Australia. The list 
_ is available to the nursery industry for comment and 
will be modified after discussions with NIAA. 

The intention is that government and industry will 
negotiate and create a shortlist of 52 plants. It is then 
hoped that the ‘garden thugs’ possibly will be 


and culture of potentially serious weeds do not 
expect that only native plants should be used as 
replacements. Some native plants, like some 
Western Australian acacias grown in Victoria, are 
also weedy. There are many low risk exotic and 
native plants that can be promoted. The ‘native 
versus exotic’ debate is a side-issue to the main 
program. 

The strength of the “Garden Thugs” proposal is the 
use of scientific weed risk assessment and industry 
consultation to develop a cooperative approach to a 
problem which is widely recognised as one of 
Australia’s greatest challenges. 


Rodney Waterman 
Speaker for August meeting 
Author: W.N. Holsworth 


Note: Friday 6 August. 


Rodney Waterman’s talk will be principally on the 
Mallee, and his involvement in the Mallee Parks 
campaign in 1987-1990. He will also be referring 
to the clearing of native vegetation, biodiversity, 
etc. From his website I have summarised the 
following information: Rodney Waterman has been 
involved in environmental campaigns for twenty 
years. In 1979 he was a Volunteer with the 
Melbourne Branch of the Tasmanian Wilderness 
Society. In 1982 he temporarily abandoned work as 
a freelance musician and music teacher to work full 
time on the Franklin campaign. In March 1983 he 
was appointed co-ordinator of the Wilderness 
Society's many Victorian electoral branches. In © 
July 1983 the Federal High Court voted against the 
dam. Later that year Rodney was awarded an 
Australia Council grant to study music in Italy. 
Rodney was the Mallee Project Officer for the 
Australian Wilderness Society from 1987 to 1990 
and co-ordinated the State environment movement's 
campaign for increased national park areas to protect 
large tracts of fragile semi-arid Mallee country. In 


.May 1990 new National Parks and wilderness 


replaced in the trade by non-invasive alternative — 


plants. The program will be promoted to the 


industry, including a session at the NIAA 
Conference in Darwin in February 2000. 

Loss of these plants should not be seen as a loss of 
revenue to the industry. It is an opportunity for the 
industry to market alternative plants that are not only 
good for gardens and gardeners, but also good for 
the environment and the economy. 

There are many alternative non-invasive garden 
plants which are just as beautiful and easy to 
cultivate as the plants which pose an unacceptable 
risk to our environment. People opposed to the sale 
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reserves in the Sunset Country and the Big Desert 
were declared. In March 1994 Rodney was 
appointed by the Victorian National Parks 
Association as Alpine Resorts Project Officer to co- 
ordinate the campaign to stop the State Government 
and developers from building a new downhill ski 
resort on Mt. Stirling. He also campaigned for new 
National Parks in the Victorian Central Highlands. 
Rodney is presently working for Environment 
Victoria Inc. on the campaign to preserve the 
remnant native vegetation in Victoria. More details 
can be obtained from his Web site: 
http://home.mira.net/~benwater/ 


VFNCA Campout 15th - 19th September 
1999 


Sunraysia Area 


Dates Wednesday 15th, Registration 
16 - 17th Optional Outings 
18 - 19th Outings and Meetings 

Catering 

Cut lunches are available, BBQ and dinner on 
Saturday night 


Accommodation 

District accommodation available via bookings 
through Alfred Deakin 

Visitor Information.............. 1800 039043 
Although there is no other big local event on our 
dates, it is advisable to book your accommodation 
ASAP. 


Excursions 

A selected cross section of our area without the 
tourist venues. Two days being bused and two 
days of drive yourself. Guides provided at all 
times. é 

See notes below. 


Bookings 
A $25 deposit with bookings before August Ist. 
Full payment due by September Ist. 


Payments 
Cheques or money orders made payable to 
Sunraysia Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


David Robinson 
Phone/Fax 03 50230598 
dotdavid @ vic.ozland.net.au 


Inquiries 


A General Summary of Proposed Outings 
‘as Follows 

Bus trips will be conducted on two days. Friday 
and Saturday, Booking essential. 

The first will be to Mallee Cliffs National Park and a 
Salt interception scheme 

The other bus trip is through the wheat growing area 
of the Millewa and Koolong Waste Water tree lots. 
Neither of these areas is available with general 
commercial tours. 


There are four half-day tours within the Sunraysia 
area and they will be on two days to enable people 
to visit all areas. The destinations are the following: 
1. Lake Rainfurly 

2. Kings Billabong 

3. Stewart Reserve, Red Cliffs Scenic Reserve 

4, NSW Gilberts Whistler 


One all-day outing is a BYO 4WD outing (self- 
drive) try and see the Red-lored Whistler in the far 
western area of the Mallee (Sunset Country). This 
is an all-day outing and a few hours of driving is 
involved. 

Another all-day outing will be to either try and see 
the Mallee Emu-wren at Hattah (via Nowing Track) 
or to the Raak Plains, a geological feature (via 
Moridian Road). 


Evening Programme 


Thursday BBQ at Arumpo (star gazing) 

Friday ”? 

Saturday Dinner 

Sunday Campover at Homestead, 
Mildura 


For Enrolment and booking form see page 13 of the 
July. Whirrakee.. 


Dampier 300 

Biodiversity in Australia 1699 - 1999 and beyond. 
6 - 10 December 1999 

Alexander Library Theatre 

Perth Cultural Centre, Francis Street 

Perth, Western Australia 

(see page 12 in the July Whirrakee for details) 


Advance Notice 

Fourth Australasian Native Orchid Conference and 
Show, Melbourne 5 - 8 October 2000. 

Registration Forms are now available 


Bendigo Field Naturalists Club Inc 
Speaker Syllabus for General Meetings — August to November 1999 


Date — 1999 | Topic Speaker 


6 August Conservation of the ‘IRod Waterman — Environment 


Victorian Mallee Victoria 


Eee 


11 August Pee Gardens in John Hawker, 


Victoria Heritage Victoria 


(Friday) 


—— 


8 September | Whaes in a Name? Tom Burton , 


(Annual General LaTrobe University, Bendigo 
Meeting) 


aa 
13 October | The Murray River as a Chris Tzaros — Bendigo 


Riparian Corridor for Land 
Birds 


10 November | Amphibians of North Peter Johnson 


Central Victoria Dept. Natural Resources and 


Environment, Bendigo 
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Diary 


The General, Bird Observers Group and Mammal 
Survey Group meetings are held at the Golden 
Square Senior Citizens Building, Old High Street, 
Golden Square, unless otherwise indicated. 


General Meeting 


Wednesday, August 11, 7:30pm 
Botanical Gardens in Victoria. 
Speaker: John Hawker (Heritage Victoria) 


Friday, August 6, 7:30pm 

Conservation of the Victorian Mallee. 

Speaker Rod Waterman (Environment Victoria), 
see page 12 for details. 


Mammal Study Group 


Wedensday, August 25, 7:30pm 

Origins of Mammal Study Group. Slides by past 
and present participants welcome. 

For details ring Bill Holsworth on 5443 4063. 


Garden Working Bee 


The next Working Bee in the Bendigo Field 


Naturalist Garden is on 

Sunday, 22nd August 1999 

9am 
Please do come and help so that the garden will look 
its best for the ‘Spring in the Bendigo Bush’ 


‘Spring in the Bendigo Bush’ 
Ist to 30th September 


* Wildflower Show, 4/5th September 
The setting up will be on Friday 3rd 
September at 4pm. Last year the show was 
very successful, many members helped — 
hopefully this year it will be even better. 
¢ Wildflower Walks 
¢ Nature and Cultural Walks 
¢ Box-Ironbark Open Days 
¢ Bike Tours 
¢ There will be a lot of other activities organised 
each year by the ‘Spring in the Bendigo Bush’ 
Committee to celebrate the beauty of our unique 
natural heritage when the Box-Ironbark Forest puts 
on its most spectacular display. Look out for the 
leaflet and posters. Activities will also be 
announced during our meetings and in the next 
Whirrakee. 


Other Events 


Saturday, September 25 
Whipstick Walk with Graham Hill 
10-12km 

Meet at Eaglehawk Townhall, 10am. 
Organised by BFNC. 


Supper 

The usual arrangements for supper are as follows: 
members either bring a plate or pay $1 for supper. 
This small amount is used to reimburse members 
who purchase essential supper supplies. 


BENDIGO ~- HEART OF THE 
BOX -IRONBARK COUNTRY 


WILDFLOWER 
SHOW 


PRESENTED BY THE BENDIGO 
FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB & 
BENDIGO NATIVE PLANT GROUP 
AS PART OF THE “SPRING IN 
THE BENDIGO BUSH” PROGRAM 


ENTRY BY 
GOLD COIN DONATION 


SENIOR CITIZENS CLUB ROOMS 
OLD HIGH ST. GOLDEN SQUARE 


~ 10am -4pm 
4&5 SEPTEMBER 


